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By Paul Detzer 
News Editor 


This fall, Rudy Galicia, ’18, could be seen zooming 
around campus on two vibrant, blue LED-lit wheels, 
seemingly hovering while the self-balancing scooter 
propelled him to class. 

“It was great seeing how easy it was to access from 
one place to another in such little time, seeing peo- 
ple being intrigued by it, and meeting new people 
through that device,” Galicia said. 

But on January 15, just before spring semester 
began, the St. Michael’s College community received 
an email from the Office of Public Safety declaring , 
“Hoverboards Prohibited.” The letter addressed re- 
cent fire safety concerns of two-wheeled self-balancing 
boards, more popularly known as ‘hoverboards.’ 

“My friends kept coming up to me, going ‘Did you 
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see the email?” Galicia said. 

The email from Public Safety sourced a statement 
by the United States Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission (CPSC) Chairman, Elliot F. Kaye, citing a 
lack of safety standards for self-balancing boards. 
Kaye’s statement said that the CPSC was “actively 
investigating hoverboard-related fires,” and provided 
safety advice for consumers in hoverboard safety. 

Concerns cropped up in recent months in Decem- 
ber following widely-publicized fires from the rapid 
release of stored energy in the lithium-ion batteries 
during both the charging and usage of these devices. 

_ Over the past two months, colleges and universities 
across the nation, including UVM, Champlain Col- 
lege, and, most recently, St. Michael’s responded by 
prohibiting the use of hoverboards on campus. 

When the St. Michael’s Presidential Cabinet con- 
vened in early January, it decided students should 
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leave their hoverboards at home. 

“We wanted to get [the email] out to students be- 
fore they came back [from winter break],” said Dawn 
Ellinwood, vice president of Student Affairs. “There 
always is a very intentional conversation and meeting 
about whatever the issue is.” 

Hoverboards are not the only item that St. Mi- 
chael’s prohibits due to its potential for fire risk. Hot- 
plates, halogen lights, and candles also are classified 
as fire hazards not allowed on campus. Ellinwood ex- 
plained the process from the initial concern of these 
items’ safety up to their subsequent ban. 

“The concern comes forward, then it gets punted 
to Student Life from our finance department because 
of the insurance company. We discuss it here, and get 
Public Safety involved, so a variety of different voices 
and conversations happen,” Ellinwood said. 


SEE ON BOARD, PAGE 2 
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Faculty and Staff Discuss ‘white privilege’ in Burlington seminar 


By Tina Friml 

Managing Editor 
Throughout the year, even when classes 
are not in session, issues around diversity 
continue to dominate the campus. In re- 
sponse to the needs, 40 faculty, staff and 
students at St. Michael’s college gather 
monthly to keep the conversation going 
about the meaning and value of diversity 
through the city-wide “We All Belong” 
Program. 

In 2012, the city council took it upon 
themselves to create the City of Burling- 
ton Diversity & Equality Strategic Plan. 
The “We All Belong” Program is just one 
of the initiatives developed by the Com- 
munity and Economic Offices of the city 
of Burlington to embrace diversity, and 
minimize racial disparities in the commu- 
nity. 

Attendees of “We All Belong” participate 
in group discussions and touch on dif- 
ficult, and at times, uncomfortable top- 
ics which provoked personal reflection 
among the attendees around the sorts of 
privilege they do and do not have. The 
goal is to work toward understanding the 
presence of discrimination, even when 
they, themselves are not a witness to it. 

“With a one-time workshop, I think it 
would be hard to really reach the kind 
of reflection we do when it’s a structured 
ongoing group of people,” said Joan Wag- 


ner, director of community-engaged 
learning. Often, the discussions place 
the members into understanding the 
uncomfortable aspects of diversity, 
such as white privilege and 
unintentional exclusion, 
while trying to encourage 
empathy. 

“We All Be- 
long,” currently in its 
third year, works with 
non-profit organiza- 
tions, schools, and gov- 
ernment offices around 
Burlington. Representa- 
tive teams from each orga- 
nization commit to a year- — 
long program in which they 
attend retreats and coaching 
sessions that illustrate strat- 
egies and awareness to help 
reach the goal’ of diversity 
within each of their organi- 
zations. 

In the 2014-2015 year, St. 

Michael’s College was the 

only college in the area se- 
lected to participate. Last year, 40 St. 
Michael’s faculty, staff, and students 
participated in the program, Including 
12 cabinet members, such as Dawn El- 
linwood, Vice President for Student Af- 
fairs, Karen Talentino, Vice President for 
Academic Affairs, and Michael New, Vice 


“Insurance policies are the second half of 





Rudy Galicia, 18, rides his SOGO hover- 
board in February. 
PHOTO BY MARK YETTER 
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St. Michael’s administration used this 
process in the consideration of the hover- 
board ban. 

“The information was gathered by Fi- 
nance through our insurance company, 
and through talking to numerous other 
colleges in the area,” Ellinwood said. 
With fires in student housing in 2014 
and 2015, Ellinwood presented fire safety 
as a major concern from both the St. Mi- 
chael’s administration and its insurance 
providers. 





that equation,” said Rob Robinson, director 
of Financial Planning and Business Services. 


“That amount of money you pay is typi- 


cally driven by your risk and your claim his- 
tory, for example. Our claim history in the 
last five years is fairly bad,” Robinson said. 
“We've had a significant number of signifi- 
cant claims that’s really hurt our experience, 
that’s what the insurance companies call it. 
And made us a higher risk to insure, and 
therefore our premiums have gone up.” 

Although the cabinet did not ask the Stu- 
dent Association for feedback regarding the 
hoverboard ban, Ellinwood explained the 
administration's thinking in weighing safety, 
freedom, and student input. 

“T need to know what the students need, 
and. what the student interests are when 
making decisions. But there comes a point 
where we need to protect,” Ellinwood said. 
“When it comes to insurance, and safety of 
students, we do get to make decisions with- 
out student input. Hoverboards are not per- 
fected yet, they do catch on fire.” 

Some hoverboards may present a fire risk. 
The UPSC is currently investigating over 40 
reports of household fires allegedly caused by 
hoverboards. 

In December, WIRED magazine pub- 
lished an article, “Why Hoverboards Keep 
Exploding.” It explained how a misalign- 
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ment of a battery's anode and cathode 
may lead to a issues with properly dis- 
persing the electricity. Defective battery 
chargers can also lead to fire. 

Although the average hoverboard bat- 
tery capacity closely resembles the capac- 
ity of a laptop battery, at about 4.4 amp- 
hours, the hoverboard battery produces 
nearly three to four times greater voltage, 
or the force at which the battery releases 
its energy. Not all hoverboards are burst- 
ing into flames, though certain models 
can malfunction, leading to a rapid release 
of this energy igniting the product. 

Despite the investigations fires alleged- 
ly caused by these devices, the CSPC has 
not yet issued a product recall. 

“There are certain basic safety tech- 
nologies we expect these units to have 
that should prevent overheating and po- 
tential combustion. These are the same 


_ readily-available technologies that exist 


in properly manufactured lithium-ion 
batteries used in the notebook comput- 
ers and cell phones we all use every day,” 
Kaye said in a follow-up statement for 
CPSC on January 20. “There are no safe- 
ty standards for these products. That is 
unacceptable.” 

With a passion for his hoverboard, 
Galicia said he hopes for a more specific 
brand-based ban on these devices from 
the St. Michael’s administration. 

“Since I’m one of the only ones who 
really have one on campus, I just feel like 
if I were to appeal it, or protest against it, 
I wouldn’ really get that far,” Galicia said. 

“The product is as good as the way 


they make them. I think they should clar- 


President of Human Resources and ad- 
ministrative services. 

This year’s team will be both voluntary 
attendees and community members in 
which the college suggests should at- 
tend. 20 faculty, 20 staff. The college 


recommends that representatives of each — 


department, especially department direc- 
tors, participate in the program is order 
to “set the tone for the department,” as 
New said. 

“We are trying very deliberately to think 
about how the pool of candidates we 
bring in for interviews, and those we hire, 


and the profile of our faculty and staff 


begin to reflect those of our students.” 


New said. “You might say it’s important 
that particularly those who directly im- 
pact students, whether that’s faculty or 
student life would probably be the areas 
we really want to focus on first, but that’s 
not to minimize, at all, that those of us 
who work at staff function like human 
resources or finance or Information Tech- 
nology shouldn't as well.” 


SEE DIVERSITY, PAGE 4 





ify with what kind of board it is. All of 
them are lithium battery. [These bans] are 
targeting the lowest quality, the ones most 
prone to get set on fire,” Galicia said. _ 
When students want to contest cabinet 


~ 


decisions, “they should start with Student _ 


Life,” Ellinwood said. 


“We have no true student represen- ~ 


tation on the board of trustees,” said 
Meaghan Diffenderfer, °16, Student As- 
sociation secretary of communications. 


“We seek to create a forum where student _ 


voices are heard. [Other than the tobac- 
co-free campus initiative], we have not 
been asked to be representatives for any of 
the other bans on campus.” 

As representatives of the student body, 
Diffenderfer hopes the Student Associa- 
tion will be invited to weigh in on future 
bans. 
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“T would love for representatives from — 


the SA and the student body as a whole to 
be a part of these conversations,” said Dif- 
fenderfer. “Our role is to help represent 
the student body in any way we can.” 

In some cases, however, the Presidential 
Cabinet does get to make the final deci- 
sion in regards to campus safety. 

“It depends on what the situation is,” — 
said Ellinwood. “This is not about penal- 
izing and punishing people. When you 
choose to live in a community like this, 
you have a responsibility to people's safe- 
ty” 
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University Mall sparks change before failure 


By Alyson Campbell 
Multimedia Editor 


Located less than 10 minutes away from 
St. Michael’s College campus, the Univer- 
sity Mall on Dorset Street in South Bur- 
lington will be undergoing some major 
changes beginning as early as next year. 
What is now a space that houses mainly 
national chains that can be visited online, 
will be revitalized into a site with attrac- 
tions anticipating offline shopping and 
entertainment. 

“We are trying to change the land- 
scape in a significant enough way that our 
customer will feel what they can get at 
the University Mall, or the to-be-named 
property, is something that a hand-held 
device or your home computer can't rep- 
licate,” said Todd Finard, owner of The 
University Mall. . 

To be completed within the next three 
to five years, Finard is planning on trans- 
forming his current shopping mall of 
about 80 stores, a food court and two 
restaurants into a mix of apartments, of- 
fice space, hospitality and entertainment, 
such as a movie theater and a skating rink. 

According to General Manager of the 
University Mall, Heather Tremblay, the 
plan has been through about 40 differ- 
ent variations, and is still not locked into 
place. Working with the existing stores at 
the mall makes the transformation more 
challenging, but they are willing to work 
together. 

“We have been talking to the Bon 
Ton, which is one of our anchors, and 
potentially that would be something that 
would go away and then it would kind of 
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point of failure.” 


be the entrance to this new development,” 
Tremblay said. “We've negotiated with 
them over the years, and they said “Okay, 
it’s almost time for us to go anyway.” 
With this remodel, there are plans for 


a number of new stores as well. Since this’ 


type of enclosed shopping space is losing 
out to online shoppers, it is no longer an 
appealing place for retailers. Vermont's 
small population makes it difficult to get 
new popular retailers, but with develop- 
ment plans for the Burlington Town Cen- 
ter Mall on Church Street as well, retailers 
are becoming more interested in the area. 

“The one thing about online shop- 
ping is that is it growing at a fantastic rate, 
however, it is still a very small percentage 
of total shopping,” said Jason Steward, 
Property Manager of the University Mall. 
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The owners of the University Mall work to incorporate appartments, office space, a movie theatre, and skating rink for the proposed 


redesign. 
“The Amazons of the world definitely af- 
fect it, but people are looking for new and 
exciting things.” | 

Above becoming a place to live, dine, 
shop and hang out, Finard also wants 
to incorporate some of Vermont’ for- 
ward-thinking local brands into the 
landscape as well. He explained how he’s 
hoping for, “pavilions within the develop- 


thinking about bringing 
about change not after the moment that a 
property has died but before it gets to the 


\ 


-Todd Finard 


ment that celebrate the best of Vermont.” 

He said he believes that Vermont is 
absolutely worthy of investment, and 
with a vibrant market and the downtown 
mall evolving itself, it makes for an ide- 
al time for change. Finard explained that 
with a debt market favorable for borrow- 
ing money and the maturity of their debt 
requiring recapitalization of the deal, it is 
also a good time financially for the rede- 
velopment. 

“You've got to be thinking about bring- 
ing about change not after the moment 
that a property has died but before it gets 
to the point of failure,” Finard said. 

Church Street Marketplace is known 
for attracting college students from the 
area, while The University Mall is more 
family oriented. However, if Finard’s 
plans are successful, the new development 


might become very appealing to the col- 
lege community as well. 

“Tt wouldn't be the worst thing in the 
world if all of these great students had 
more than one choice for entertainment,” 
Finard said. 

However, some students who go to 
Church Street might not change their 
ways. 

“It is more convenient to get to from 
Saint Mike’s and offers more locally 
owned stores. I don’t think the renova- 








tions would change that,” said Amanda 
Ford, 718. 

With both the University Mall and the 
Burlington Town Center Mall planning 
for major redevelopment, there are some 
questions of where prospective retailers 
will choose to land. According to Trem- 
blay, both malls want Apple, but they are 
still unsure of where they will end up. 


SEE UNIVERSITY MALL, PAGE 4 
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University Mall project plans looking west from Dorset Street. Although the renovations 
are still in the planning phase, the goal is to have the construction completed within three 


to five years. 
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Wellness Center: proactive, not reactive 


By Rob Litchfield 
Online & Social Media Editor 


After a transformation of the Bergeron 
building from a high tech media hub to a 
zen health clinic, the Wellness Center has 
spent this year rebranding Bergeron as a 
place where students can comfortably and 
confidentially feel welcome at all times. 

This past summer, both health services 
(formerly located in the basement of Alum- 
ni) and personal counseling (formerly lo- 
cated in Klein) merged into Bergeron, the 
brick building adjacent to the tennis courts. 
The idea was influenced by a trend among 
U.S. colleges to combine both physical and 
mental health into one body, said Director 
of Personal Counseling Kathy Butts. Direc- 
tor of Health Services Mary Masson added 
that some physical illnesses students expe- 
rience are caused by mental illness as well, 
making the merge more convenient. 

In the past, personal counseling has seen 
approximately 3,000 visits a year and health 
services has seen about 5,500 for physical 
health. However, with a new staff member 
added to personal counseling this year, Butts 
is ready to take on more students. 

“The nice thing about having four staff 
members [in personal counseling] instead of 
three is that now we can have walk-ins every 
single day from 1:30-4:30 p.m.,” Butts said. 
“Something we're really trying to do this 
year is become more proactive than reactive. 

Having more staff also allows us to sit 
down and discuss ways to promote our re- 
sources — especially towards students that 
have harder access to us such as athletes or 
international students.” 

However, getting the message has been 
an issue in the past, according to some stu- 
dents. 

“T heard when health services and person- 
al counseling first merged they were going 
to offer support programs, but I have no 
idea what any of them are,” said Alex Ho, 
hy. | 


Mary Masson is the director of Student Health Services at the new Bergeron Wellness Center. 


Katie O'Donoghue, ’19, similarly drew a 
blank. “I am aware that the Wellness Center 
has support programs, but I couldnt list any 
of them,” she said. “I think they don't adver- 
tise it well enough.” 

One of the ways Masson is attempting to 
bridge the gap is through workshops with 
faculty, campus ministry, student life and 
coaches. “If they feel worried about about 
one of our students, we want to make sure 
that they know about all of the resources 
that are here for them,” she said. 

Some of the programs offered include 
a tobacco cessation group, a beginner and 
intermediate yoga class, art studio therapy, 
and more (see “Need help,” right, for full 
details of support programs). 


According to Masson, the Wellness Cen- 
ter sees about 80 percent of the student 
population per year. “People that come in 
always say good things about their experi- 
ence,” she said. “But we want feedback from 
those people who don’t come in. We are al- 
ways trying to do better.” 

One objective Masson is currently 
working on is to get more people in “Stress 
Busters,” a program targeted at combating 
anxiety. However, she recognizes that there 
is still a stigma attached to walking into per- 
sonal counseling. 

“Our goal is to be an inviting, safe and 
confidential place students can feel comfort- 
able coming to when they need help,” she 
said. “We're here if you want us.” 
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However, no matter where they end 
up, Tremblay believes business would 
be benefitted. 

“We each have our own plan 
and I think we'll both be strong 
no matter what,” Tremblay | said. 
“It’s just good to have a good solid mar- 
ket so people will travel far to go to Bur- 
lington so they can go to both places.” 

For these changes to become success- 
ful, a very involved dialogue between 
the mall, the city and the community 
is necessary. 

So far, the tentative plans that Fi- 
nard presented to the South Burling- 
ton Business Association and the South 
Burlington City Council received posi- 


tive feedback from the city and commu- 
nity members. 

The development plan for The Uni- 
versity Mall also contributes to the 
community of South Burlington's de- 
cade long wish to have a downtown. 

“South Burlington doesn’t currently 
have a downtown, and that’s what they 
want to do, and we would be an anchor 
to that downtown,” Steward said. 

The South Burlington Burlington City 
Center, located east of Dorset Street, is 
what the city hopes to eventually devel- 
op into South Burlington’s downtown. 
According to South Burlington’s City 
Manager Kevin Dorn, they are viewing 
the two projects as one because they fit 


so well together in creating and contrib- 
uting to one downtown. 

“We don’t see any negatives, but 
we do see some challenges. Parking and 
traffic may be challenging, but these are 
all things that are not problems, they 
are just issues that we have to address,” 
Dorn said. 

With these two projects working to- 
gether, they are hopeful that their suc- 
cess will have a very strong and positive 
effect on both the city and economy, 
and will trigger people to want to spend 
lots of time there. 


Diversity 
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“Tt was a hard, but amazing experience,” 
Ellinwood says. The goal of the college's 
involvement in the program is not di- 
rectly to increase diversity of the student 
body, but to both create a safe, welcom-~ 
ing environment and to teach students — 
the value of diversity. 

“A college campus is a microcosm of so- 
ciety:” said Dawn Ellinwood, vice presi- 
dent for student affairs, and active mem- 
ber on the “We All Belong” committee, 
adding that the goal of the efforts is not 
directly to increase diversity. “This is 
about every single person who joins our 
community having the best experience 
while on this campus.” 
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An outline of Bernie 
Sanders spray painted 
on a brick wall on 
campus. 


A spotlight hits an 
empty stage in the 
Ross Sports Center. 
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PRESS RELEASE 
Share your story for 


Happens Here 


2016 
ihhstmikes.wix.com/ihhstmikes 


What is It Happens Here? 


IHH is an annual event that began in Spring 2014. At the event, volunteers read anonymously submitted ac- 
counts of sexual assault. We want to hear from people who never said “no,” but never said “yes”; from people 
who intervened when someone couldn't stand up for themselves; from people who want to tell their story, and 
from people who need to tell their story. 





We want to hear your story, because your story is important. There is no “criteria” for submitting. Every voice 
can make a difference. These stories are shared at IHH in order to raise awareness about sexual assault at SMC. 
They shed light on an issue that must be dealt with, and they prove that it does happen here. If you would like 
to contribute your story, visit our website above. 





We hear you. We believe you. You are not alone. 
Reading happens March 8, 4PM, McCarthy Arts Center 


Sponsored by the SMC Feminist Club 
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Pressure Cooker 
Combating Anxiety and Depression 


By Sam Prue 
Contributing Writer 


Aaron Percey, *18, sits idly in Spanish 
class as close to the classroom door as pos- 
sible. Spanish pours from his professor’s 
mouth, but the sentences bounce off his 
brain, and he doesn't understand a word. 
His stomach churns as a sense of panic 
_ Starts to invade his body, overwhelming 
his senses as shallow, raspy breaths escape 
his mouth. All of a sudden, he can’t feel 
his chest expanding, a buzzing hum en- 
gulfs his hearing and he stares straight 
ahead without focusing on anything. Aar- 
on recognizes the symptoms; he’s having 
a panic attack. 

Panic attacks are a common symp- 
tom of anxiety disorders, which are the 
most common mental illness in the U.S., 
affecting roughly 40 million adults. Per- 
cey was diagnosed at age 11 and strug- 
gled with both anxiety and depression 
throughout middle school. While anxiety 
and depression are widespread conditions 
that affect many individuals, their burden 
weighs especially heavy on the backs of 
today’s college students. A survey con- 
ducted by the National Alliance on Men- 
tal Illness (NAMI) found that 73 percent 
of respondents had experienced a mental 
health crisis while attending college. 

With the pressure to be perfect in order 
to “make-it” in today’s ever-changing job 
‘market, it seems that students are facing 
significant burdens that can impact their 
mental health. When more emphasis is 
placed on physical well being, many stu- 


likely than men to experience depression 
during their lifetime. 

For students who struggle. with anx- 
iety and depression, creating a support 
system is key when trying to combat anx- 
iety and depression. This support network 
can include family, friends, or a personal 
counselor, but it can also be a collection 
of strategies such as breathing techniques, 
self-care skills, and staying organized. 
Here are a few strategies that can help you 
build your support network: 


Get support from a personal counselor 
Having a personal counselor for sup- 

port is an important step in treating anx- 

iety and depression symptoms. A survey 


conducted by Harris Interactive in 2013 . 
on U.S. adults found that 68 percent of 


respondents cited seeing a mental health 
professional as a very effective technique 
for coping with stress. “There are a lot 
of resources on campus that folks can 
tie into,” said Ryan Stanton, a person- 
al counselor at St. Michael’s College’s 
Bergeron Wellness Center. “Counseling 
can be really effective for both anxiety and 
depression.” 

Sarah Klionsky, an expressive arts ther- 
apist and personal counselor at the Well- 
ness Center, said students often feel a 
weight lifted from their shoulders when 
they decide to speak with a therapist or 
counselor. Personal counseling resources 
across campus are meant to help students 
with many issues, and are an important 
strategy to consider for feeling balanced. 
On the St. Michael’s campus, students 


For me, a panic attack is when it 
feels like you’re internally scream- 
ing and you can’t stop.” 


dents forget that mental health is also an: 
important piece of the wellness puzzle. 

Anxiety, defined by The Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual of Mental Disor- 
ders, as the anticipation of a future threat, 
can often be accompanied by increased 
muscle tension and vigilance in prepara- 
tion for that threat. 

The National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH) defines depression as 
severe symptoms that interfere with your 
ability to work, sleep, study, eat, and en- 
joy life. Each year, just under 7 percent of 
U.S. adults experience a major depressive 
disorder, and women are 70 percent more 


-Aaron Percey, '18 


can see personal counselors as many times 
as they need, and are also encouraged 
to see them during their walk-in hours, 
which require no appointment. 

Pencil in time to breathe and relax. 
Many college students often forget the 
importance of taking time for themselves 
during busy weeks packed with home- 
work, classes, and other responsibilities. 
“Tt can be really important to be active 
about using your self care skills, like mak- 
ing sure you get enough sleep, eating well, 
getting some exercise, and being connect- 
ed to your community,” Stanton said. 
During stressful weeks, try to pencil in 
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time for sleep, exercise, and meals within 
your schedule and stick to these times. 


Practice breathing techniques 

“For me, a panic attack is when it 
feels like you're internally screaming 
and you can’t stop,” said Percey. Percey 
often feels the crippling effects of pan- 
ic attacks when he’s in a large crowd, 
which drastically limits his ability to 
live a normal life. 

Being mindful of your breathing is an 
effective technique to try when you feel 
the initial symptoms of a panic attack. 
“For me it’s visualizing my breath,” said 
Alice Chapman*, ’17at St. Michael’s. 
“Seeing my breath going in pink and 
coming out blue and going in purple. 
I always see it as colors, so I make this 
pretty rainbow and soothe myself that 
way.” With the help of a counselor, 
Chapman first employed this strategy in 
high school after experiencing a panic 
attack before taking the SAT test. “They 
are all soothing colors, blue and pink, 
purple and red, green and red, orange 
and black. They are always in the same 
pattern and in the same order. I always 
laugh in my head about orange and 
black and it’s very distracting. It also 
calms my heart rate down because I’m 
very slowly seeing the color go in and 
slowly seeing the color go out,” Chap- 
man said. 






if kc. 
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Get some exercise 


Exercise can be an extremely effective 
coping mechanism to relieve stress related 
to anxiety and depression. The previously 
mentioned survey found that 62 
percent of respondents stated that exercise 
or taking a walk helped them cope with 
stress, and 73 percent said participating 
in a sport was also very effective. Percey 
found that going to the gym really helped 
him cope with his anxiety symptoms. “I 
went to the gym three days a week, exer- 
cised on the bike and watched anime at 
the same time.” 


Make lists, and stay organized 

The stress of classes and other com- 
mitments is a huge source of anxiety for 
many college students; so taking the time 
to organize your responsibilities can be 
a key stress reliever when you feel anxi- 
ety about your workload. “I make lists a 
lot and that’s how I let my anxiety out is 
through organization and crossing things 
off a list,” said Chapman, who also uses 
lists to remind herself herself what she 
is thankful for. “Ill go to the chapel, I 
just sit there and I make lists of all the 
things I’m grateful for, all the things that 
are good in my life, all the positives, all 
the people that are good for me, and all 
the lights in my life.” Chapman said that 


SEE PRESSURE, PAGE 8&1 


By Yucheng Mou 
Sports Editor & Photographer 


The power behind the MakerSpace 


Ever since the digital lounge in the 
Dion Student Center was replaced by the 
MakerSpace last semester, the venue has 
surged in popularity amongst the student 
body and faculty. Not only a place for stu- 
dents to get creative by building robotics 
or making 3-D printing models, the dy- 
namic room is also home to some creative 
collaborations with programs that expand 
beyond campus. 

Mary Beth Doyle, professor of educa- 
tion at St. Michael’s College, is currently 
using the MakerSpace for three programs 
this spring. Her first year seminar class, 
Robotics, Technology, and the Evolving 
Self, is a continuation of a course she lead 
last semester in this room. 

“T began thinking about the Maker- 
Space two years ago and wondering if 
there was a place for me. I do not want my 
skills to limit my students, so I decided to 
offer a course in Robotics, using the Mak- 
erSpace,” Doyle said. “Our freshmen are 
learning how to use the laser cutter and 
vinyl printer, so they learn those things as 
freshmen. I can only imagine what they 
will do as sophomores, juniors or seniors.” 

One of her students, Annie Hogan, 
"19, said she enjoys the course. “Lately, we 
have been learning to program robots and 
we are about to learn about how to use 
a 3-D printer and every machine in the 
MakerSpace.” 

Doyle’s first year seminar also uses the 
MakerSpace with the Pomerleau Family 
Boys & Girls Club of Burlington. Mem- 
bers of the club come to the class lab for 
tutoring with St. Michael’s students every 
Wednesday, providing more opportuni- 
ties for the children to use the technology. 

Additionally, Doyle is using the space 
for a graduate class because she has been 
working on a power wheel toy that can 


help children overcome physical disabili- 
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she carries the lists with her at all times 
so that if she begins to feel the onset of a 
panic attack, she can pull them out and 
consult them. 

“It doesn’t make it perfect but it makes 
it so that I deal with what I have in front 
of me.” 


Escape into a book or a movie 

For Percey, an avid lover of anime, a Jap- 
anese form of animation, different forms 
of media are great strategies for distraction 
when he feels the burden of anxiety or de- 
pression weighing heavily on his shoulders. 
“One of the reasons why I like anime is be- 
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Above: Mary Beth Doyle (center), professor of education, currently uses the Makerspace in the Dion Student Center for her Robotics, 
Technology, and the Evolving Self class every Monday and Wednesday. Below: The power wheel built by Prof. Doyle and her students to 


help children with disabilities. 


ties. “We are going to take power cars and 
adapt them for little children who do not 
walk well and have ability challenges,” she 
said. Doyle adopted this idea from a video 
about a physical therapy professor from 
the University of Delaware trying to make 
physical therapy cars that help children 
with physical disabilities. 

On most toy cars, the children just 
need to push a button on the steering 
wheel to make the car move. However, 
since the children using these'cars are not 
able to stand and sit straight, Doyle and 
her students reconstructed a model that 
allows the kids with these disabilities to 
use them. They cut the wires that connect 
the steering wheel to the battery and add- 
ed a new jelly bean switch on the headrest 
and rewired the power from the battery to 


cause it’s fictional,” Percey said. “It’s escap- 
ing the world I’m in right now, and after 
watching people flying around with angel 
wings, I almost feel like I can appreciate 
where I am more. It helps me pull myself 
out and put myself in.” Storytelling can 
be a helpful medium that allows people to 
exit reality, if only for a short while. How- 
ever, if you arent a fan of anime, or even 
fictional storytelling, try a magazine, book, 
or podcast as a form of distraction to com- 
bat symptoms of anxiety. 


Join a club or extracurricular 

Staying connected with your commu- 
nity is an important part of fostering self 
care skills. Participating in extracurricular 
activities or joining a club can help build a 
wider support system that can help combat 


the switch, so this new design will force 
kids to sit straight in the cars and use their 
heads to push the jelly bean switch on the 
headrest to make the car moves. 

There are still some things that need 
work, including building different sized 
cars and improving control of the car’s 
brakes. Upon completion, the goal is to 
provide each family that needs physical 
support for their children from the lo- 
cal community with a toy they can take 
home. “The important part is that our 
students have the opportunity to look 
at something in a new way,” Doyle said. 
“So I look at this power car, and try to 
imagine how can I make that accessible 
to.a child who does not have the mobili- 
ty, dexterity, to push a button or does not 
have the strength to be able to walk.” 


the symptoms of anxiety and depression. 
“There are plenty of extracurricular activ- 
ities that help,” Percey said. “Sometimes I 
think it’s just because it gets my mind off of 
it, but it’s so much more than that.” Percey 
is an active member of Common Ground, 
the LGBT club on campus, and finds that 
the people he works with are like a family 
to him. “We are a support system, and we 
call each other a family. If you have a prob- 
lem half the people are willing to listen and 
that’s really great.” 

Anxiety and depression are difficult is- 
sues for many individuals, but they can 
be especially problematic for college stu- 
dents. Moving beyond these struggles can 
be hard, but finding the right support sys- 
tem and creating a toolbox of strategies can 
help you work towards a balance that can 





help keep those symptoms at bay. 

Sitting in Spanish, Percey still feels his 
thoughts racing, as sweat pools on his 
brow. It’s almost his turn to speak in front 
of the class, and he rifles around in his bag, 
frantically searching for the one form of re- 
lief he knows will calm him down. Finally, 
at the bottom of his backpack he retrieves 
his stress ball. The professor calls his name 
and Percey slowly gets up from his chair, 
rolling the stress ball around in his fingers. 
He stands in front of the class; the ball feels 
soft and reassuring in his hands. The buzz- 
ing noise lessens, and the classroom slow- 
ly comes into focus. Finally, he opens his 
mouth and begins to speak. 


*Name has been changed to protect the 
identity of the source 
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The psychology of cat and dog “people” 


By Kathryn Miyahira 
Features & Lifestyle Editor 


I first fell in love in second grade. 
When Maggie arrived, I was sitting on 
the kitchen floor.After her tiny crate was 
placed on the floor and the door was 
opened. she slowly put one paw and then 
the other out of the green plastic cave and 
~ onto our wood floors,walked towards me 

and climbed into my lap. That was the 
moment. The moment I knew that I was 
a dog person. 

A recent study at Carroll University 

_by Professor Dennis Guastello revealed 
that college students often define them- 
selves as dog or cat people, and that it says 
something about the personality of those 
folks. Is it more than “puppy” love that 
calls us to certain species? I’ve only had 
dogs as pets, mostly because my mom 
and brothers are allergic to cats. But even 
visiting friends who had cats, I wasn’t as 

drawn to them, wary that they might 
scratch my face and bite my hand. Lately 
I’ve been thinking, although my family 
influenced what pet I grew up with, my 
personality may be the reason I consider 
myself a dog person. 


‘ 


this cat and dog dynamic might even play 
out in the upcoming presidential election. 
A recent survey by by Time reported that 
liberals tend to prefer cats and conserva- 
tives prefer dogs. Is Bernie a cat person 
and The Donald a dog guy? 

I started thinking about all of the stu- 
dents on campus and how this holds up 
in the real world? I took to St. Michael’s 
students to see how this played out.’ 


Boris 

When I sat down with Richie Ber- 
nache, *16 and his roommates in the 
Hodson apartments, a furrowed tail soon 
hugged my leg, while white tipped paws 
and curious eyes peaked between a space 
in the couch. Boris, their 5 month old, 
a longhaired kitten, jumps around the 
couch playing with Bernache’s phone 
charging cord. Boris is co-parented by 
Bernache, 716, Julia Crisman, ’16, and 
Jorda DeKett, °16, all of whom identify 
differently about the type of animal per- 
son they are. 

Boris, the runt of the litter, came to 
Bernache through a friend ,and because 
he'd grown up without pets until his par- 
ents recently adopted a dog, Bernache 
had to adapt to the cat behavior. “Boris 


Extroverts tend to seek attention as a 
dog would or a dog provides that at- 
__ tention where introverts need their own 
~ time, much like a cat does.” 


. 


5 


The Facts 
In the study, out of 600 college stu- 
dents surveyed 60 percent said they were 
dog people, 11 percent said they were cat 
people, and the rest said they either liked 
both, or preferred to avoid the animals al- 
together. Dog people identified compan- 
ionship as the best quality in a pet, while 
cat people said affection meant more. 
Personality traits are often at the root of 
choices between species. Dog people tend 
to be more extroverted and cat people are 
more introverted. A second point explains 
how cat people score higher in intelli- 
gence and are more intellectually curious. 
Does being a dog person mean that I am 
less intelligent? Study results didn’t stop at 
intelligence. The research also found that 
feline aficionados tended to be more in- 
troverted, “be sensitive and open-minded. 
and non-conformist—perhaps echoing 
the independence which cats are famous 
for,” said Peg Streep in her article for Psy- 
chology Today. 
What really made me pause was how 


-Richie Bernache 


is so much easier [than my dog]. I don’t 
have to worry about going home or the 
amount of time that I’m out because he’s 
very self-sufficient and he has everything 
he needs in the apartment,’ Bernache 
said. 

As time has passed, Bernache has 
learned how to deal with Boris and read 
his body language. “I read when he’s ready 
to be pet...and other times I steer clear 
when he wants to be alone...Once he lays 
his head down, he’s totally spoonable.” 

When thinking of the study, Bernache 
agrees with some of the personality con- 
clusions. “Extroverts tend to seek atten- 
tion as a dog would or a dog provides 
that attention where introverts need their 
own time, much like a cat does.” Though 
he now has a cat of his own, Bernache 
still believes that he is a dog person at 
heart, 

For Crisman, Spike, Harley, Pepper, 
and Max, all childhood pups, introduced 
her to the world of dogs. Boris is Cris- 
man’s first experience owning a cat,“At 
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Top: Julia Crisman, ’16, holds her cat Boris. Bottom: Abby Goudey, ’16, plays with Bark- 


ley who is from a local animal shelter. 


first I was like, ‘oh we can train him like a 
dog and make it come and sit,” said Cris- 
man. “And then I realized the reason that 
people like cats is because they're inde- 
pendent where dogs need you constantly. 
It was a tradeoff between co-dependence 
and not needing you but also being ador- 
able.” 

Reflecting on her experience with pets, 
she said, “I’ve always said I was a dog 


person because you know what dogs are 
thinking constantly and they're also hap- 
py all the time. And cats are assholes. I 
think [dog people being extroverted is] 
accurate but I don’t think if you're a dog 
person you shouldn't own a cat.” 
Crisman is open minded about cats 
now that she has lived with one for a few 
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I first fell in love in second grade. 
When Maggie arrived, I was sitting on 
he kitchen floor.After her tiny crate was 
laced on the floor and the door was 
»pened. she slowly put one paw and then 
he other out of the green plastic cave and 
nto our wood floors,walked towards me 
nd climbed into my lap. That was the 
noment. The moment I knew that I was 

dog person. 

A recent study at Carroll University 
ry Professor Dennis Guastello revealed 
hat college students often define them- 
elves as dog or cat people, and that it says 
omething about the personality of those 
olks. Is it more than “puppy” love that 
alls us to certain species? Pve only had 
logs as pets, mostly because my mom 
nd brothers are allergic to’cats. But even 
isiting friends who had cats, I wasn’t as 
lrawn to them, wary that they might 
cratch my face and bite my hand. Lately 
‘ve been thinking, although my family 
nfluenced what pet I grew up with, my 
versonality may be the reason I consider 
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out in the upcoming presidential election. 
A recent survey by by Time reported that 
liberals tend to prefer cats and conserva- 
tives prefer dogs. Is Bernie a cat person 
and The Donald a dog guy? 

I started thinking about all of the stu- 
dents on campus and how this holds up 


in the real world? I took to St. Michael’s 
students to see how this played out. 


Boris 

When I sat down with Richie Ber- 
nache, °16 and his roommates in the 
Hodson apartments, a furrowed tail soon 
hugged my leg, while white tipped paws 
and curious eyes peaked between a space 
in the couch. Boris, their 5 month old, 
a longhaired kitten, jumps around the 
couch playing with Bernache’s phone 
charging cord. Boris is co-parented by 
Bernache, 16, Julia Crisman, *16, and 
Jorda DeKett, 16, all of whom identify 
differently about the type of animal per- 
son they are. 

Boris, the runt of the litter, came to 
Bernache through a friend ,and because 
he'd grown up without pets until his par- 
ents recently adopted a dog, Bernache 
had to adapt to the cat behavior. “Boris 
is so much easier [than my dog]. I don't 
have to worry about going home or the 
amount of time that I’m out because he’s 


44 grew up with cats and they’re great, 
but | would choose dogs over cats any 
day because | feel like they have so 
much more personality and they just 
love you so much.” 


nyself a dog person. 


the Facts 

In the study, out of 600 college stu- 
lents surveyed 60 percent said they were 
log people, 11 percent said they were cat 
seople, and the rest said they either liked 
oth, or preferred to avoid the animals al- 
ogether. Dog people identified compan- 
onship as the best quality in a pet, while 
at people said affection meant more. 

Personality traits are often at the root of 

hoices between species. Dog people tend 
o be more extroverted and cat people are 
nore introverted. A second point explains 
1ow cat people score higher in intelli- 
sence and are more intellectually curious. 
Joes being a dog person mean that I am 
ess intelligent? Study results didn’t stop at 
ntelligence. The research also found that 
eline aficionados tended to be more in- 
roverted, “be sensitive and open-minded. 
nd non-conformist—perhaps echoing 
he independence which cats are famous 
or,” said Peg Streep in her article for Psy- 
hology Today. 

What really made me pause was how 
his cat and dog dynamic might even play 


-Abby Goudey 


very self-sufficient and he has everything 
he needs in the apartment,” Bernache 
said. . 

As time has passed, Bernache has 
learned how to deal with Boris and read 
his body language. “I read when he’s ready 
to be pet...and other times I steer clear 
when he wants to be alone...Once he lays 
his head down, he’s totally spoonable.” 

When thinking of the study, Bernache 
agrees with some of the personality con- 
clusions. “Extroverts tend to seek atten- 
tion as a dog would or a dog provides 
that attention where introverts need their 
own time, much like a cat does.” Though 
he now has a cat of his own, Bernache 
still believes that he is a dog person at 
heart, 

For Crisman, Spike, Harley, Pepper, 
and Max, all childhood pups, introduced 
her to the world of dogs. Boris is Cris- 
man’s first experience owning a cat,“At 
first I was like, ‘oh we can train him like a 
dog and make it come and sit,” said Cris- 
man. “And then I realized the reason that 
people like cats is because they're inde- 
pendent where dogs need you constantly. 
It was a tradeoff between co-dependence 
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and not needing you but also being ador- 
able.” 

Reflecting on her experience with pets, 
she said, “I’ve always said I was a dog 
person because you know what dogs are 
thinking constantly and they're also hap- 
py all the time. And cats are assholes. I 
think [dog people being extroverted is] 
accurate but I don’t think if you're a dog 
person you shouldn't own a cat.” 

Crisman is open minded about cats 
now that she has lived with one for a few 
months. When she returned home for 
winter break to her dog, she found 


‘that her own preferences had shifted 


slightly. Her dog was more needy in 
comparison to Boris. “My dog con- 
stantly needed me to pet her and it 
started getting to a point where it was 
too much. It’s changed me a little bit.” 

DeKett started her pet experience 
with a goldfish, which quickly grew to 
a grey haired cat named Ashes at the 
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age of eight and a few years later a dog” 
named Fudge. Unlike Bernache and 
Crisman, DeKett is the cat person in 
the group. “I’m definitely more of an 
introverted person. I feel like it’s fun- 
ny because [we're] very stereotypical. 
Julia is a dog person and an extrovert 
and I am very introverted and I’m a 

very cat person.” at 
For DeKett, the adjustment to hav- 
ing a cat at school was less of a learn- 
ing experience. “Boris kind of just fits 
in. It’s a pain in the butt sometimes to 

get up in the morning and feed him 7 
PHOTOS BY KATHRYN MIYAHIRA ~ 


Top left: Boris peers through the bars of a” 
futon. 

Top right: Ducky enjoys thes sunshine 
while on a walk. 

Middle: Barkley stands attentively next to 
Masson, ’16. s 
Bottom: Boris playfully attacks the hand of © 
Julie Crisman, ’16. 
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How to train a therapy dog 
Six steps from hound to helper 


By Audrey Sinclair 
Contributing Writer 


Down a hospital-like corridor with 
one gurney of breakfast trays, another 
of morning medications, and a scat- 
tering of patients with walkers and 

‘wheelchairs, two unlikely visitors trot 
and sniff, weaving themselves through 
the busy operation. While patients 
have their vitals taken and anxiously 
await the next step of their rehabili- 
tation, these two visitors work their 
magic as they undergo a different 
kind of evaluation. 

_ At Starr Farm Nursing Center in 
Colchester, Tank, a lumbering gold- 
en Pyrenees mix and Cabot, a black 
Labrador Retriever go from room to 
room, offering sniffing, tail-wagging 
greetings to everyone they met, while 
their handlers focused on ensuring the 
dogs’ and the residents’ safety. Wheel- 
chairs, IV lines, and open medication 
bottles can mean serious safety issues 
but when dog meets human, all of the 
training and watchful eyes pay off. 

Nursing homes, 

“hospitals, and pris- & 
ons all tend to 
bring about feel- 
ings of discomfort, 
solitude, and some- 
times hopelessness, making it easy 
to fall into bleak life patterns. The 
therapy dog movement has grown in 
response to these challenges, in the 
belief that a simple visit by man’s best 
friend can transpire transformations 
and alter attitudes. 

Therapy dogs are certified dogs that 
visit and interact with people in need. 
When paired with a trained handler, 
the dog and human team could make 
someone feel better after'a bad expe- 
rience, lower stress levels, and make a 
person feel happy and loved. 

Benefits of therapy dogs have 
been documented around the world 
throughout modern history. Follow- 
ing the tragic Sandy Hook shooting 
in 2012, several therapy dogs visit- 
ed the elementary school to comfort 
survivors. The children said the dogs 
served as a distraction from their grief 
and made them feel happy, a signifi- 
cant feat following the massacre. 

An abundance of dog lovers are 
convinced that their pooch, too, 
could work wonders as a therapy an- 
imal. But regardless of their owners’ 
belief in their curative effects, just 
what does it take to become a therapy 
animal? 


In order to become a certified ther- 
apy dog, the evaluation goes beyond 
the dog itself. Most organizations re- 
quire that both the dog and its guide 
pass an evaluation based on personal- 
ity, actions, and awareness before the 
team is certified in a uniform and a 
badge. 

Therapy Dogs of Vermont (TDV) a 
nonprofit, volunteer-run organization 
that certifies dogs and their handlers 
and hosts testing sessions. One re- 
cent session in Williston involved two 
pairs of aspiring therapy dog handlers 
and seven dogs to be tested. 

“Not every dog is meant for this 
sort of work,” said a TDV volunteer 
who led the day’s festing session. In 
order to meet the standards of the 
organization, each dog and_ handler 
pair need to pass a testing session and 
three practical evaluations to work 
with TDV. 

The six-part examination is de- 
signed to test how a dog and handler 
will act in common situations with- 
in this field of work. Each of the six 


He didn’t say anything, but you knew 
there was an emotional connection 
-Craig Deslaurier to provoke at least 


parts, namely, The Stranger, Obe- 
dience Plus, Weaving, Distractions, 
Body Handling, and Crowded Ele- 
vator Simulation, evaluates how each 
dog reacts to people with strange, new 
behaviors, as well as unfamiliar situa- 
tions and distracting noises that may 
create aggression or fear. 

“We look out for any body language 
that could say the dog is uncomfort- 
able. The [dog’s] face is usually the in- 
dicator that something bad is about to 
happen, “said Deb Helfrich, director 
of training. Potentially dangerous body 
language could include tense facial fea- 
tures like pulled back ears. By the end 
of the two and a half hour session, the 
seven dogs in attendance were laying 
on the floor in exhaustion, heads rest- 
ing on the ground. 

If the staff decide a dog would be 
safe and therapeutic, the TDV teams 
then visit a nursing home with an eval- 
uator for a practical test. At these eval- 
uations, the observer can see if that dog 
has a positive effect on most people. 

Christine and Ben Gilliam, a pre- 
school teacher and stay-at-home busi- 
ness consultant, brought their dog, 
Tank, a yellow Lab and Great Pyrenees 
mix, to Starr Farm Nursing Center 


in Colchester to complete their third 7 
evaluation. = 
The Gilliams joined Craig Deslau- © 
rier, TDV’s assistant developer of hub 
development and growth, as well as 
Jason Reed, an evaluator and certified 
volunteer for the organization. De- 
slaurier brought his own therapy dog, 
Cabot, a gentle black lab who loves to 
lick kisses onto everyone she sees. 
Cabot approached a man in a wheel- 
chair who, when he felt a lick on the 
hand from the lab, smiled widely. Tank 
visited a family whose son was. a res- 
ident in the nursing home. The boy’s 
enthusiasm changed his voice from 
quiet to loudly excited, and his parents’ 
expressions and bodies softened from 
One woman, 
wheelchair bound and deaf, was a dog 
owner when younger and despite her 
difficulties communicating, showed a 
softened expression when her hand met 
the top of a velvety mop of fur. 
As Deslaurier thinks back on his 
years of working with TDV, he recalls 
witnessing the benefits of therapy dogs | 


tense to comfortable. 


countless times. 
Wherever he and 
Cabot go, he is sure 
one positive  re- 

sponse. One 
Deslaurier visited his old work super- 


time, 


visor in a hospital following a medical 
emergency. The man was so moved 
with inspiration and hope, he told De- 


2 ay? . ay 
slaurier, I'm going to get better so I & 


can come take care of your dog when 
you need.” 

In another inspiring encounter, § 
Deslaurier and his dog visited a man, 
blind and deaf, in a nursing home. It 
took some time to direct his hand to 
the dog’s body, but, when he realized 
what he was encountering, “his face 
went from unexpressive to smiling,” § 
Deslaurier recalls. “He didn’t say any- 
thing, but you knew there was an emo- 
tional connection.” 

Therapy Dogs of Vermont visits peo-" 
ple in. Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Canada, which creates a demand that 
they can barely keep up with. “We're al- 
ways expanding,” said Deslaurier. Their 
most recent evaluation session conclud- 
ed with three dogs who passed on and 
four who showed some concerning be- 
haviors. The number of people looking 
to be volunteers for their organization 
keeps growing every year and Deslauri- 
et looks forward to the future of the or- 
ganization and hopes to benefit as many 


people as he can with his black lab. 
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Resolutions lost & found 


By Kelsey Bode 
Features & Lifestyle Editor 


A month ago, you might have 
stepped into the fitness center in Dion, 
or the gym in Tarrant, and found that 
every machine was in use and the room 
packed, hot, sticky, maybe even smellier 
than usual. You wondered--why are there 
so many people here? 

Then realization dawned: this is the 
season of New Year’s Resolutions, hence 
the student body, and perhaps most of 
America, was in a full fitness swing. The 
potential to change your life was in the 
air. For a week or two, the gym was more 
crowded, the salad bar in Alliot Dining 
hall may have been hit a little harder 
than usual, but life soon went back to 
normal. 

What was the point of it all? The 
influx of students hitting the gym and 
eating vegetables is an indicator of a 
change, but not necessarily a permanent 
one. People often make resolutions at the 
cusp of a new year, but how many keep 
them? 

“It depends on where someone is at,” 
said Allison Graham, a practicing psy- 
chotherapist in Burlington. “Some peo- 
ple have a well established day-to-day 
life. Their pragmatic world is really set 
up and they want to work on being less 
afraid in the world or more patient or 
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things like that, tracking those can be a 
little more difficult, but there are some 
people who are in a major life change, 
and that would have a totally different 
set of goals than someone who was work- 
ing on patience.” 

The question is: Can a resolution real- 
istically last past Valentine’s Day? 

“Tt depends on how much work some- 
one wants to do,”Graham said. “When 
people are ready to be who they are, love 
what they love, and do what they want 
to do in the world, I see great success. 





PHOTOS BY KELSEY BODE 
Top: Cory Warren, 16, sits in his usual reading spot on the second floor of Alliot Hall, 
working on his resolution to read for pleasure more in 2016. 

Above: Shannon McQueen, ’16, carries her resolutions for 2016 as she goes about her day. 


When people are afraid to make chang- 
es they kind of circle back until they're 
ready to get out of the circle.” 

Shannon McQueen, ‘16, is no strang- 
er to making resolutions. “I make reso- 
lutions every year and I save them,” Mc- 
Queen said. “Some of them are things I 
struggle with. I think it’s important as far 
as putting yourself outside of your com- 
fort zone and just growing a little. And 


then bad habits I want to kick, like cof- - 


fee. Excessive coffee.” McQueen laughs. 
Specific goals vary from person to per- 


son, and what works for some in achiey- 
ing those goals may not work for others. 
“Everyone approaches their goals dif- 
ferently,” said Cory Warren, 16, “ I feel 
very confined when I have parameters 
that I’m just enforcing on my own, and 
I rarely follow through with them, but 
some people like to have that structure.” 
-Other people need structure, “In the — 
past I’ve made resolutions that are too 
big,” said Samantha Chinigo, °18, “I’ve 
made vague ones, like ‘I’m going to start 
eating right’ so I got specific this year.” 
For Chinigo, 2016 has very defined 
goals. “[I] decided to cut soda,” said 
Chinigo, “I said I was going to go ¢ the 
library more too.” ee 
What else have students resolved for 
the year 2016? 
“The big [resolutions] I made were 
to read and to write more,” said Warren. 
McQueen made a list of six resolu- 
tions for the year. “My resolutions were 
to be in the present moment more,’ Mc- 
Queen said. “To:show those that love me 
that I love them back, to be gentle with © 
myself because I usually have fairly high 
standards for myself, to drink more wa-. 
ter, less coffee, which is hard (laughs), to 
be more open to falling in love, and to 
go on 6 new adventures that scare me.” 
Staying on track with resolutions, 
however,can be a struggle. | 
Graham suggests looking at a goal 
in a positive mindset. Concentrating on — 
drinking less soda puts the focus on the — 
negative, but thinking of your goal as 
‘being more healthy’ is more positive and 
will alter your mindset in a positive way. 
“It’s sort of a way of helping the mind,” 
Graham said. “Literally, the pathways in 
the mind will gear up towards whatever 
you're saying. Working with blocks and 
challenges is more psychological.” 
“It’s tough,” said McQueen. “Being 
present in this environment of school — 
where so much is focused, especially — 


right now, on graduation...and on as- 


signments coming up later that week, — 
that’s really hard for me. If part of my — ; : 
resolution is to be more gentle with my- 
self then I can’t beat myself up for not 
doing well on my resolutions.” 

McQueen keeps a copy of her reso- 
lutions for the year with her to remind 
herself of her goals. Chinigo hung a sign 
on her bedroom door to remind herself 
to ‘drink more water’ and avoid soda. 
Warren writes in a journal and tries to 
balance pleasure reading and homework, 

a blurry line for the English major, and — 
checks hiprogress with a calendar. 
See RESOLUTIONS, Page 14 
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By Kelsey Bode 
Feature/ Lifestyle Editor 


When I go home for break and run, 
I often think that the streetlights of my 
tiny, Massachusetts hometown feel like 
Christmas lights under the hush of fresh, 
clean snow. There’s something about feel- 
ing the cold press in on your body and 
watching your breath dissipate into the 
air that charges your adrenaline. It re- 
minds me of the feeling after a long day 
of sledding with my little brother. 

I rarely run outside anymore. It’s hard 
to find the motivation amidst a busy 
schedule. There are excuses year-round, 

but running in the winter can be partic- 
ularly daunting because of the weather. 
Even without much snow this year, the 


“ice and cold still make winter running a. 


challenge. People, including myself, are 
reluctant to tackle winter on-foot. 

So I created some guidelines to help us 
all get out, get motivated, and run safely. 


Put Some (Bright) Clothes On 
“You can dress to run in almost any- 


thing, you just have to get out and do it. 
‘The thought is worse than the actual run,” 


said Molly Peters, head coach of both the 


St. Michael’s College women’s cross coun- 
try and nordic skiing teams. 


‘What You'll Need: 

* Running tights/leggings 
*A base layer long sleeve 
°A top layer 

A jacket/vest 


_* Mittens/gloves 


—*A runner's scarf 
_ Keeping your limbs warm helps keep 
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Kelsey Bode hits the pavement on a cold February afternoon. 


muscles loose and prevent injury. “If you 
keep your muscles. warmer they're going 
to respond better.”said Tyler Colbert, 
"17, a member of the men’s cross country 
team. 


Make sure your layers will also help - 
~ Warm Up and Cool Down 


you stand out to traffic-this can be done 
by wearing bright/neon colors, wearing 
reflective gear, or even adorning neon 
LED lights. 

Keeping your head and feet protected 
is important too. 


° A hat/headband and footwear 
Joe Connelly, the technical director for 


“Most running shoe companies make 
water resistant shoes, for example, the 
Brooks Adrenaline ASR. Some people use 
special shoes,” said Connelly, “Icebug, for 
example, have spikes on them. .” 


Try warming up and cooling down 
inside to stretch your muscles in a warmer 
environment. A proper warm up can help 
prevent injury. 

“Focus on the total package. You can’t 
skip stretching your quads and ham- 
strings, Jones said. “Pay attention to 


You can dress to run in almost anything, 
you just have to get out and do it. The 


thought is worse than the actual run.” 
-Molly Peters, head coach of women’s 
cross country and nordic ski teams 


Run Vermont and coach of the St. Mi- 
chael’s college men’s cross country team, 
likes Earbags, bandless ear muffs that go 
over your ears. He keeps a pair with his 
winter running gear for windy days. 

Connelly recommends socks that cover 
your ankles. “Higher socks avoid a bare 
skin line between your tights/pants and 
socks,” said Connelly, “I like Darn Tough 
as well as Wright Sock.” 

Chris Jones, Saint Michael’s athletic 
trainer, recommends avoiding cotton in 
winter. “Cotton will absorb moisture and 
hold it close to your skin. That’s pulling 
heat out of your body instead of holding 
it in. Any wool or synthetic wool blend 
socks help to pull moisture away and keep 
it warm. 


your calves. Hip-flexor stretches, glutes or 
groin stretches are important too. As for a 
warm up or a cool down, the best thing is 
to go for a light jog, then stretch, or even 
better do a dynamic warm up. Stretching 
through movement-- karaokes, side-shuf- 
fles, things like that. You don’t want to 
over stretch anything, just enough to put 
a little tension on the muscle.” 


Plan Out Where and When 

Back roads, dirt roads that are not 
too icy, and well-plowed (and salted) side- 
walks are your best options. 

“You have to choose smart routes if the 
sidewalks are really bad,” said Connelly, 
“North campus roads and the city Win- 
ooski roads are usually a good option.” 
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Time your run carefully. Running 
around midday can make a difference of 
several degrees. 


Avoid and Take Care of Injury 
° Cold-Induced Injuries (Frostbite, Trench 
Foot, Hypothermia) 

“Aside from slips and falls because of 
ice or snow, you start running the risk of 
cold-induced’ injuries.,”said Jones. “You 
can get frostbite or trench foot.” Accord- 
ing to Jones, the NCAA and the National 
Athletic Trainer's Association recommend 
that if the temperature is below 0 degrees 
Fahrenheit college sportss are moved in- 
side or cancelled. 

Assessing the weather is essential in de- 
termining when it is and isn't safe to go 
out. Pay attention to conditions like wind 
chill. Cover up and wear layers to protect 
yourself, recommends Jones. Frostbite oc- 
curs much faster on exposed skin. 

Watch out for numbness and tingling 
in extremities, shivering uncontrollably, 
forgetfulness, and stumbling with words- 
signs of hypothermia, Jones said. 

“Check for white patches on the face 
if you're concerned about frostbite,” Jones 
said. 

For preventing trench foot, an injury 
that occurs when feet are exposed to cold 
and wet, Jones says using “baby powder, 
inside socks or shoes will help keep your 
feet dry.” 

* Joint pain 

“My knees and back act up when it gets 
colder,” said Katrina Weisner, ’17, mem- 
ber of the Saint Michael’s College Wom- 
en's Cross-Country team. 

Weisner wears orthodox and cushiony 
shoes to help combat joint pain. 

° Shin Splints 

Snow throws a wrench in trail run- 
ning, but pavement can cause shin 
splints-- which are technically a muscle 
micro-tearing from the bone said Jones, 
“Generally shin splints are a tension or 
sharp pain that you feel on your lower leg 
when running, or decelerating, or any ac- 
tivity with pounding on pavement,” said 
Jones, “The best thing you can do is work 
out the surrounding musculature to help 
support that area so that it can heal.” 

“The biggest thing relative to shin 
splints is tracking your footwear and 
knowing your body and how it adapts 
to the changes in conditions,” said Jones, 
“Make sure that the life of your shoe is 
still within proper range.” 

What if you do get shin splints? 

“Ice the injured location for 20 min- 
utes or so,” said Jones, “There are exer- 
cises to reduce or stop the activity until 
it starts to go away and then slowly build 
your mileage and time back up.” 


Between these tips and the lack of 
snow this season, I find myself getting 
out there more, and hopefully you will 
too. 


Ready? Set? Go. 





The 


By Anna Ste. Marie 
Managing Editor 


For philosophy professor Allison 
Kuklok, Valentine’s Day is an oppor- 
tunity for extra credit. Every year in 
her intro-level class “Self and World,” 
she challenges her students to sub- 
mit Valentine’s cards with a flare of 
philosophical wit. With the promise 
of every student’s most prized reward 
-- that is, extra credit -- students put 
their creativity, humor, and philosoph- 
ical knowledge to work. Here’s some 
of Kuklok’s favorites, which she keeps 
pinned up outside of her office. 


Above: Created by Cecilia Schnobrich, ‘17, courtesy of 


Allison Kuklok. 


Right: Created by Cecilia Schnobrich, 17, courtesy of 


Allison Kuklok. 


Defender 


Above: Created by Aisling 
O'Leary, ‘18, courtesy of Alli- 
son Kuklok. 
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Valentines from the heart 
and mind 
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Your beauty is deceiving 


Love, Descartes v7 
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Above: Created 
by Lily Goode, 

‘17, courtesy of 
Allison Kuklok. 


Left: Created by 
Erin Buckley, 
‘17, courtesy of 
Allison Kuklok. 









Below: Created - 
by Bridget McEI- 
roy, 17, courtesy 
of Allison Kuklok. 








RESOLUTIONS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


Each one has a different goal, a 
different approach, a different level 
of success, and a different vision of 
2016. 

Graham recommends getting sup- 
port from others. Friends to encour- 


age you and be by your side while 
you pursue your goal. She also advises 
having smaller mile markers, but ev- 
eryone needs different things when it 
comes to achieving goals. “Structure 
helps some people,” Graham said. 
“Some people are over structured so 
its not black and white.” 

For Warren, it’s all about perspec- 


tive. “I think it has to do with just 
how we have conceptualized time,” 
said Warren. “Somehow January first 
is this big marker, a new beginning, 
that could be any day of the year but 
we've universally decided it’s going to 
be this day and from then on you can 
start afresh. When it comes around 
you have this pressure like ‘I really 


should be doing this, I really should 
be finding a way to improve’.” . 

Perhaps the problem is relying on 
one day. “Every day, every moment is 
an opportunity to do what you would 
want to do with your resolutions,” said 
Graham. “I encourage people to really 
focus on their choices in the moment 
Why wait for one time of year?” 
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Bad news travels fast 


‘Good news takes the bus 


“35 seconds — yes!” Hearing this, I 
quickly grab my phone and open my NYT 
‘ Now app, eager to participate in a high 
intensity nightly competition with my 
| Foommate: racing to complete the New 
York Times mini crossword puzzle. 
_ Asthe app launches and I scroll through 
eye-catching pictures, my thumb lingers 
over a few headlines. I see “Bad Loans 
Around the World Weigh on Growth,” “As 
Grilling Over Flint Water Begins, Partisan 
Divisions Surface,” and of course, the many 
on political controversies, even before I 
reach the puzzle icon halfway through the 
feed. Negative news stories cram together 
towards the top of the app, while more 
| positive, or at least neutral, stories settle at 
the bottom. The latter stories on the page 
seem less likely to capture the same audi- 
ence as the fear-inducing headlines. 

Think about it: In nightly broadcast 
news, hard-hitting stories about terrorism, 
money, and politics dominate, but before 
the anchors tune out for the night, their 

solemn faces turn cheerful as they intro- 
_ duce a piece typically about animals, chil- 
- dren, or another feel-good topic. 

| Welive ina culture dependent on media, 

and yet what we largely see is bad news. In 
a Pew Research Center study about Amer- 

| ican news preferences, the top five cate- 
- gories of news that attract above-average 
attention from viewers include war/terror- 

ism, bad weather, man-made and natural 

disasters, and money. 

Part of this is psychology; we love bad 
news. An experiment at McGill Universi- 
ty found further evidence for a previously 

_ proposed human “negativity bias,” which 
_ explains that we have a tendency to de- 
_ sire and remember bad news. Researchers 
_ showed participants a short video, then 
asked them what type of political news 
_ they would like to read the most. The re- 
sults? Participants chose negative stories, 
but when asked, still maintained the belief 
that they prefer good news and that the 
_ media focuses too much on negative 
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stories. 

There's another facet at play here; bad 
news sells. And there's no doubt that, with 
dwindling audiences, many media outlets 
are forced to focus on bad news in the 
hopes that they can use the negativity bias 
to lure in audiences. 

So what are we to do? Somewhere deep 
down, we crave bad news, but we also sense 
a vacuum of positive stories in the news as 
well. Unfortunately, there's no way we can 
reroute mainstream media to cater towards 
both sides, but we can do something a lit- 
tle more personal, look on the bright side. 

Over winter break, we may have all 
lost the Powerball, but we bonded with 
strangers in our attempts to do so. Don- 
ald Trump hosted a rally in Bernie’s Burl- 
ington, but the Kountry Kart Deli down- 
town responded with a satirical sandwich, 
aptly named The Donald. David Bowie 
and Alan Rickman died, but their legacies 
were given a new life. 

Finding good news amongst the bad 







Want to writ Pethe Dee pe not sure how to start? 
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AE and editing your story for publication. 
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sometimes seems like a challenge, but the 


Defender staff works hard to strike a bal- 


ance between the positive and the neg- _ 


ative, the informative and the creative. 
In this edition, we reported on students 
using the MakerSpace to craft inventions 


‘for children with disabilities, and chal- 


lenged readers to think about the envi- 
ronmentally-unfriendly impacts of lower 
gas prices. We covered the whys and hows 
of banned items on our campus, while we 
also delved into the psychology of cat and 
dog people. 

The mainstream media's cycle of bad 
news wont stop, and it shouldn't. Neg- 
ative news is informative, and we need 
it. But we also need positivity. You, our 
reader, have a say in the news we report. 
Write a letter to the editor, or compose 
a column. This media outlet is yours, as 
much as ours, and we invite you to weigh 
in on our balance. 

KARIANNE SHETTER 
PRINT EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


Jeanmarie Hall 
oor! 142 
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Environmental ironies of a globally-warmed generation 





By Anna Ste. Marie 
Managing Editor 


Other than the fact that it's my home- 
town, Troy, Vt. is a dreadfully insignifi- 
cant place that boasts an extensive shop- 
ping district of two convenience stores 
and one meat market. I was shocked to 
see a significant increase in traffic at one 
of these venues over the past year. Al- 
though Troy is home to the surcharge-free 
ATM nearest to Jay Peak, the real driving 
force behind the new traffic is gas prices. 

The torrent of trucks, cars, and SUVs 
began flooding our unprepared two-pump 
station at the Troy Country Store when it 
became the first place in the state of Ver- 
mont to drop gas prices below three dol- 
lars per gallon about a year ago, according 
to WCAX News. Currently, prices are still 
well below the state average ($1.79/gallon 
as of Thursday night) and the lines at the 
pumps are unwavering. 

For most St. Michael’s students who 
have been driving for the last five or so 
years, the economic effects of this price 
drop take a load off our shoulders, and 
means we have more money to spend on 
pizza and wings. Yet, there’s a much more 
pressing message that we need to be con- 
cerned with: the environment. 


Low gas prices prompt consumers to 
drive more and use more gas, reported 
National Public Radio in December. Last 






month it was also reported that car sales 
surged for the fifth year in a row while 
demand for alternative fuel vehicles de- 
creased. 

Economics aside, the December article 
points to a stark irony: this blatant lack 
of concern for the environment continues 
to swell even in the aftermath of the Par- 
is climate talks, where the U.S. signed a 
beefy pledge to cut carbon emissions and 
finally take serious measures to address 
climate change. 

I find myself disappointed and per- 
plexed that my peers, keenly aware of the 
effects of climate change, are among the 
millions of Americans who still actively 
contribute to these ghastly trends. De- 
spite historic blizzards, droughts, and 
wildfires that are putting environmental 
horrors in the faces of every family tuning 
into the evening news, we head to the fill- 
ing station whenever the tank hits empty, 
and cheer when the price per gallon stays 
under two dollars. 

The age-old “out of sight, out of mind” 
mentality no longer holds up in the situa- 
tion because Vermonters are also contrib- 
uting to the growing trend of buying big- 
ger, less fuel efficient vehicles. “Sedans are 
worst. sellers right now because everyone 
is looking crossovers or SUV’s,” said Bud 
Handy, sales manager at Handy Buick, 
GMC, and Cadillac. He explained that 
his dealership sells mostly high end vehi- 
cles, and since customers tend to be finan- 
cially well-off, they tend to not even ask 
about fuel economy. 

The irony here is that the anguishing 
weather is slamming Vermonters who rely 
on snow to fuel charge our passions and 
feed our families. Mad River Glen, a ski 
resort in Waitsfield, announced Thursday 
that they will be suspending their opera- 


tions do to “unseasonably warm weather: 


and eroding snowpack.” 


PHOTO BY ANNA STE. MARIE 


SUVs occupy four adjacent parking spaces in front of Pontigny Hall Monday. According 
to NPR, cheap gas prices prompt sales of larger, less fuel efficient vehicles and decrease 
demand for hybrids and alternative fuel vehicles. 


Yes. The warm phase known as El Nino 
plays a large factor in the current world- 
wide environmental anguish, but consid- 
ering that the average global temperature 
on Earth has raised .8 degrees Celsius 
since 1880, this appears to be a glimpse 
of the grim road ahead. 

“People have to be considerably less 
comfortable in order to make the kind of 
lifestyle shift that can positively impact 
the environment,” said Laura Stroup, as- 
sistant professor of environmental studies 
at St. Michael’s College. 

“For the most part, we're so comfortable 
and westernized that it’s really challenging 
to extract ourselves from such a.hazardous 
system.” Stroup added that until a person 
is out of their comfort zone, whether it 
be on a long camping trip, or traveling 
somewhere without typical American 
amenities, it’s difficult to become aware of 
over consumption. 

Oil prices will always fluctuate but the 
consequences of how we treat the earth 
when prices are low are permanent. We 
millennials pour out support on social 
media when natural disasters or terrorism 
afflict, but we close our eyes to environ- 
mental catastrophe we are creating by 


commending cheap gas prices. 





onto the cheap gas paradigm is the 
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This cheap gas paradigm isn't the only 
environmental irony in the modern age. 
Biofuel is seen as an innovative solution 
to the gas issue, but as Heather Rogers 
writes in her book “Green Gone Wrong: | 
How Our Economy is Undermining En- 
vironmentalism,” these corn based fuels” 
are “a net loser when it comes to prevent- 
ing carbon monoxide emissions.” Defor- 
estation shot up in Brazil and Indonesia 
to plant crops for fuel, and the carbon di-_ 
oxide being released from the production 
of biofuels is worse than continuing to fill 
tanks with gasoline and diesel. et 

Another layer of consequences to ad 


that it undermines the renewable energy | 
sector. In March, The Atlantic published 
an article saying “Low oil prices are erod- 
ing the economic viability of cleaner en 
ergy sources like solar and wind.” Our 
overconsumption of fuel now is making 
it even harder for us to commit to a “| 
tainable future. ; | 
Next time you're deciding whether 

you want to make that extra trip home 
for the weekend or if you should let your 
car idle for 20 minutes, remember that 
even when gas is cheap, the environment 
always pay the same price. } 
b 
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Establishment politics and the DNC 





By Sean Morrissey 
Contributing Writer 


On November 3, 2013, nearly three 
years to the day before the upcoming 
2016 presidential election, Senator 
Charles (D-NY) endorsed 
Hillary Rodham Clinton for president. 
Schumer, then the third-ranking Senate 
Democrat and now the next in line as 


Schumer 


Senate minority leader, was the first in 
the party leadership to anoint Clinton 










“meD 359.05 


as the future nominee and presidential 
hopeful. In the coming months, a slew 
of endorsements poured in from other 
high-ranking democrats, not the least 
of whom was Governor Peter Shumlin 
(D-VT) who announced his support 
for Clinton via tweet less than a month 
after Senator Sanders announced his 
bid for the presidency. Clinton is, un- 
doubtedly, the Democratic establish- 
ment’s darling, but that isn’t necessarily 
true among the populace — or should I 
say populists? 

Yet Sanders, who in July was trail- 
ing behind Clinton by approximately 43 
points, has narrowed the gap to just 14 
points, according to the Huffington Post’s 
ongoing 2016 National Democratic Pri- 
mary Poll. Having lost by only a narrow 
margin in the lowa caucus on February 
1, and with 60 percent of the democratic 
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vote at the New Hampshire primary on 
Tuesday, Sanders poses a serious threat 
to what the party establishment foresaw 
as an inexorable Clinton nomination at 
the 
this July. It’s evidence of a larger problem 
afoot for the Democratic Party. 

While the Republican National Com- 
mittee (RNC) scheduled a total of 12 
debates, the Democratic National Com- 
mittee (DNC) — 


a swift and certain Democratic nomina- 


Democratic National Convention 


in an attempt to ensure 


tion for Clinton in particular and party 
unification in general — scheduled half 
that many with only six debates, two of 
which occurred on Saturday. evenings 
and one, the most recent, on a Sunday 
during the NFL playoffs. The DNC 
has painstakingly gone out of its way to 
guarantee Clinton’s nomination, but to 
no avail. To echo a recent vice article by 


John Surico, 2016 is beginning to look a 
lot like 2008 for Clinton, having vastly 
underestimated her opponent. That be- 
ing said, the DNC in protecting their 
heir apparent from the public eye has 
taken a gamble that may or may not pay 
off, 

In limiting the number of televised 
debates and, in turn, protecting Hillary 
from Bernie, the DNC has managed not 
only to shroud her message from the 
American people but the party platform 
as a whole, not to mention Bernie's. 
Should election day roll around and a 
Republican be elected president, the 
DNC need not look very far to point the 
finger of blame, just in a mirror. 


Sean Morrissey is a senior economics and 
history double major. He can be reached 
at smorrissey@mail.smcvt.edu. 
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Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan Cheese, 
Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, a Chicken 


2 FERMEL SAUSAGE COURMET 













: | wann's B ASI CS LG re Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Be 


_ CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUKE — oe 
Tomata Sauce, Cheddat/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian fees New ind baked ah 
Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and White Mushroo 


FRESH eee 
GARLIC $4.60 

. €HEESY $5.65 

: (ADD TOPPING $1.30 — 
SWEET CINNAMON 
BREADSTICKS 8 


; DRINKS 
16.902 





ORDER ONLINE / / CARRY our 


» ST. MICHAEL'S 
| DORM DELIVERY 







; Freshly Sliced Mushrooms, 
t Cheese “ Drizzled Honey 


* Yes 
‘FOUR ‘CHEESE FUSION yi) = 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Spinach, Sliced Plu ‘i oe PHONE NUIVIBER 
with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Par esan and Goqoese G ae ht iy it 
d, LL 


9571 SUUU 


10% DISCOUNT WITH STUDENT ID 


-VEGAM SALVATION ED $15.65 ic $20.95 
te Oil Garlic Sauce, is Cheese, Tesh sh Spinach Sliced Red US 
Mi Sa 


ice 
lushrooms, P Plum Tomatoes, Black Ove iit 
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Views from winter sports 








PHOTO BY MARK YETTER 


Men’s basketball forward Morrell Gaskins, 16, goes up 

i for a lay-up during St. Michael’s 90-74 loss in men’s bas- 
aE ketball Tuesday night at Ross Sports Center. With the loss 

PHOTO BY MARK YETTER the team is now 5-17 overall. 

Men’s ice hockey forward Anthony Maiuri, 17, attempts to score off a rebound during his team’s 5-1 loss to Babson 

College on Saturday at Cairns Arena. The loss moves the team to 6-17 overall on the season. 











PHOTO BY MARK YETTER 


Women’s ice hockey defenseman Kayia Kee, ‘17, handles the puck in the neutral ° 
zone during her team’s 3-0 shutout win over New England College on Senior Day 
Saturday at Cairns Arena. The convincing win moved the team’s record to 4-15-1 
overall. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF RYAN BUTLER 





PHOTO BY MARK YETTER 


The Swimming and Diving team traveled to Worcester Polytechnic In- 
Women’s basketball guard Makenzie Burud, ’16, backs into her defender during her __ stitute (WPI) this past weekend to participate in the Northeast-10 Con- 
team’s 69-61 defeat at the hands of Franklin Pierce University Tuesday evening. The ference Championship. The men finished seventh out of seven, while the 
loss puts the team’s record at 7-15 on the season. women finished seventh out of nine. 
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SENIORS CONTINUED: 


A quick start followed by a strong 
defensive effort led to a shutout victo- 
ry as the Lady Knights rolled over NEC 
en route to a 3-0 final score. Loebs and 
teammates were able to step off the Cairns 
Arena ice surface for the last time with a 
positive feeling. Unfortunately, the same 
can't be said for the men’s team. 
| The men’s team fell 5-1 despite a 37 

save effort by senior goaltender Michael 
Comitini. The strong night between the 
pipes wasn't enough to hold off the con- 
stant pressure put on by Babson’s offense. 
After the game the six seniors were cel- 
ebrated and honored with friends and 
family. 

Kevin Altidor, Brodie McCusker, Der 
ek McInnis, Nick Potter, Mike Schreiner, 
‘and Comitini make up the first class head 
coach Damian DiGiulian has seen go 
from freshmen to senior’s at St. Michael’s. 
When reflecting on the group Coach Di- 
Giulian said, “They have come to prac- 
tice everyday and, no exaggeration, given 
their heart and soul to our program.” 

It is easy to bring positive energy to 
daily activity when things are working in 
our favor. For a below .500 college hock- PLOT EY MABICOETIER 
ey team, things can turn negative in a Keyin Altidor, 16, makes eye contact with the referee before a faceoff in St. Michael’s 5-1 loss to Babson College in men’s ice hockey Sat- 
heartbeat. The commitment to working _urday at Cairns Arena in South Burlington. 
hard each day throughout a tough season 
speaks volumes to the senior’s leadership. 

Chris Donovan has been coaching 
women's ice hockey at St. Michael’s for 
16 years. As he watches yet another senior 





class reach the final stages of their Purple being a NCAA varsity athlete.” in Northfield. The women’s team will be- 
Knights careers, he can’t help but smile. The Knights are back in action this gin a two-week span on the road when 
“It makes me proud that they have all weekend as the men’s team is set to face _ they travel to face St. Anselm College Fri- 
grown into mature adults and have real- off against Norwich University Saturday day night at Sullivan Arena in Manches- 
ized the responsibilities that come with at 4 p.m. at Kreitzberg Arena on campus _ ter, N.H. 








| Mobile Movie Contest | Win Prizes | Get featured on the International VIMEO page 


Using your mobile phone: shoot, edit, and upload a 30 second story re: SMC 
Email to Dr. Rob at rwilliams2@smcvt.edu 


New winner announced every Wednesday! 
b Enter as many movies as you wish until April 15th! 


View all videos at www.vimeo.com/smcvtusa 
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By Seth Boudreau 
Sports Editor & Photographer 


Former St. Michael’s College Swim- 
ming and Diving coach James “Jim” 
Donoghue best known for his understat- 
ed but powerful coaching style died last 
month, from medical complications fol- 
lowing a dyalisis treatment. He was 67. 

Donoghue’s trademark Hawaiian 
shirt and sandals matched his relaxed, 
but persuasive style of coaching. Under 
Donoghue’s coaching, which spanned 
16 seasons, the team gathered 92 dual 
meet wins. Donoghue held the position 
of head coach for swimming and diving 
for longer than anyone else in the history 
of the team until his retirement after the 
2009-10 season. During that same season 
he recived the Coach of the Year award. 

“We were coaching a certain team on 
a certain training trip in Florida on a cer- 
tain New Year’s Day. It was quite evident 
that watching warm-ups that a number of 
them had been celebrating the night be- 
fore,” said Drew Millikin, a former Purple 
Knight who swam for Donoghue and also 
coached with him. Jim asked me to stop 
warm-up, which I did, puffing my chest, 
awaiting a red-faced, full on, chewing 
out. Instead, Jim spoke calmly and cool- 
ly. He did not raise his voice. He did not 
admonish. He did not shame, although I 
suspect that many of them felt ashamed. 
Jim instead talked about self-defeat. He 
shared his belief that every practice is an 
opportunity to improve, as is every set, 
as is every stroke. They owed it to them- 
selves to take advantage of each of those 
opportunities and that through their 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF SMC ATHLETICS 


Jim Donoghue accepts Coach of the Year award from Chris Kenny for the 2009-10 sea- 
son, his final year as head coach of the St. Michael’s College Swimming and Diving team. 


poor decision-making, they had deprived 
themselves of that opportunity and disre- 
spected themselves in the process.” 
Donoghue graduated from Rice Me- 
morial High School in 1966 and then 
from St. Michael’s College in 1970. He 
then attended University of Vermont to 
receive his master’s degree in history. He 
taught at South Burlington high school 
for 37 years. 
Donoghue is survived by his wife Mar- 


tha and four children, three of which 
graduated from St. Michael’s College. 
“He was the ftiendliest, caring most 
stubborn human being I’ve ever met,” 
said Eileen Hall, current head coach of 
the St. Michael’s College Swimming and 


Diving team. “He was a great relationship — 


builder. He believed that the foundation 


of a great team was the connection that 
you had with your student athletes and 


the connection that the student athletes 


Remembering a swim coach who made waves 


have with each other,” Hall said. . 
“ . . . 
He tried to give students and swim- 


mers teachable lessons, he wouldn't neces- — 


sarily yell at them,” said younger brother 
Michael Donoghue, a student advisor in 


§ 


the Media Studies, Journalism; & Digital — 


Arts Department at St. Michael's College 


and a retired reporter from the Burling- — 


ton Free Press. Being just a year and a half — 


younger than his brother, Jim, they were 


very close growing up. “I'd see him at a _ 


track meet, I was in the sports department 


for a while at the Free Press and he was _ 


the starter of the events,” Mike Dono- — 
ghue said with a chuckle. “As soon as he _ 
fired off a shot he would just be stand- 
ing there watching the racers asking ‘hey — 
what's new?” 


During a memorial service Re Dono- 


ghue on Feb. 1, Chris Kenny, Director of 
athletics, said, “I’ve been thinking about 
and really missing the casual ‘Donoghue 
Drive-Bys’ in the main office suite in Tar- 


rant, when he would stop to check in or . 
kill a little time between his swim respon-_ 
‘sibilities. His timing was always perfect — 


— like he had some kind of sixth sense that 
I was on overload and needed a little time 
with Dr. Donoghue,” 


“I can't speak for everyone who ever 


swam for Jim,” said Millikin, “Jim saw all 
of us through a lens, which we could not. 
He saw us in our true potential—our full 
selves. And he demanded that we live up 
to and carry ourselves with the self-re- 
spect and dignity we deserved.” 

A fund in Donoghue’s name has be cre- 
ated to benefit the St. Michael’s Cores 


swimming and diving team. 





Knights split back to back on the ice, ten seniors play i in their last home game 


By Mark Yetter 
Photography Editor 


For ten St. Michael’s seniors, Satur- 
day marked the final home game of their 
college ice hockey careers. Four women 
and six men celebrated the culmination 
of years of hard work by putting it all 
out there one last time in front of friends 
and family. The women’s team faced off 
against New England College (NEC) be- 
fore the men faced Babson College later 
that night. 

Status as a member of a college athlet- 
ics team can be an outstanding influence 
on a young person's life. They have easy 
access to enjoy a mutual commitment to 
training; to maintain a common courage 
and perseverance in the face obstacles; 
and to build continuity with teammates 
each and every day. Athletic teams are a 
rare combination of likeminded individ- 


uals, committed to a common goal root- 
ed in healthy activity. The knowledge that 
you are not alone in your daily grind is in- 
valuable asset to athletes. In the end, the 
thought of losing that support system can 
be intimidating. Regardless of wins and 
losses, a full career in competitive college 
athletics is an accomplishment in its own 
right. 

“I was overwhelmed going into the 
game,” said senior defenseman and 
co-captain Emily Loebs. As Loebs and fel- 
low seniors Kaly Spilhaus, Naomi Major 
and Amanda Kempainen were honored 
alongside their parents before the puck- 
drop, she tried to put the moment in per- 
spective, “I just wanted to go out playing 
a strong game, and playing for the love 
of the game, because that is why we all 
started playing as kids,” she said. 


SEE SENIORS, PAGE 19 





“PHOTO BY MARK YETTER | 


Naomi Major, ’16, enters the offensive zone with the puck on her stick during St. Michael’s 
3-0 shutout win over New England College Saturday at Cairns Arena in South Burlington. 
She is one of ten St. Michael’s ice hockey seniors honored on the day. 
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